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The  difference  between  the  art  of  the  past  and  the  art 
of  the  present  is  the  difference  between  a  complete  thing 
and  that  which  is  more  or  less  in  the  making.  For  this 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  modern  art. 

The  merits  of  this  particular  collection  of  paintings 
or  of  the  modern  movement  in  general  were  not  factors 
in  deciding  to  hold  this  exhibition.  It  is  presented  from 
the  same  impersonal  standpoint  as  that  adopted  for 
exhibitions  of  the  more  conventional  type.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  believe  a 
museum  should  point  out  to  the  public  that  art  which  it  con- 
siders has  contemporary  importance.  And  there  is  reason 
in  this  idea.  But  for  museums  to  insist  on  their  ideas  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  temporary  space  for  any  new  move- 
ment is  inexcusable.  To  deprive  the  public  of  the  privilege 
of  seeing  any  phase  of  contemporary  art  because  all  do 
not  like  or  understand  it  would  be  intolerance  of  the 
worst  order. 

This  collection  of  paintings  is  not  a  manifestation 
of  one  man  or  of  one  city  or  of  one  country,  neither  is  it 
limited  to  those  who  have  not  demonstrated  their  ability 
in  the  more  conservative  and  academic  fields.  Even  though 
we  cannot  accept  certain  efforts  in  the  movement,  our 
salvation  depends  upon  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  trying 
to  suppress  them.  But  in  order  to  realize  this  a  greater 
degree  of  elasticity  must  be  developed  through  our  education 
and  our  method  of  thinking.  A  greater  freedom  from  the 
past  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  apply  the  result  of  that 
education  as  the  key  to  the  present  and  the  future,  forsak- 
ing the  eternal  formula  by  which  we  have  been  accustomed 


to  compare   the  present,  and  ridding  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  any  divergence  therefrom  is  an  abnormal  condition. 

An  art  movement  may  eventually  prove  to  be  merely 
stupid  or  it  may  be  a  complete  expression;  it  may  be 
solely  a  manifestation  to  bring  us  back  to  first  principles, 
perhaps  to  free  us  from  the  habit  of  reiteration  or  from 
the  borrowed  spirit  of  the  past  age  as  did  Delacroix 
when  he  broke  violently  all  Classic  rules,  or  Caravaggio 
in  his  uncouth  protest  against  the  inane  refinements  of 
later  Italian  art.  Whatever  the  final  decision  may  be 
the  potentiality  of  any  art  movement  should  be  recognized 
when  it  is  struggling  for  recognition. 

Concerning  the  statement  often  made  that  modern  art 
is  breaking  with  tradition,  with  those  principles  laid 
down  and  followed  by  the  old  masters,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  foremost  students  of  early  art,  those  who  have 
made  an  intensive  study  of  principles  and  methods,  are 
invariably  in  sympathy  with  what  is  called  ultra-modern 
art.  This  is  equally  true  of  important  collectors  of  primitive 
art  here  and  in  Europe. 

Again,  one  often  meets  the  argument  that  when  a 
museum  holds  an  exhibition  of  il ultra  modern  art"  the 
effect  on  the  public  is  bad,  because  the  prevailing  idea  that 
any  thing  a  museum  shows,  both  permanent  and  transient, 
has  official  approval  of  its  art  value.  One  never  hears  the 
same  argument  urged  against  the  academic  and  reac- 
tionary performances  characteristic  of  most  transient 
exhibitions  of  modern  art,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  conventional 
and  not  to  the  "ultra-modern"  that  museums  and  aca- 
demic bodies  have  given  their  whole-hearted  support,  re- 
sulting in  a  long  history  of  misdirecting  the  public.  In 
its  permanent  collections  a  museum  is  responsible  for  the 
value  of  its  possessions;  in  its  transient  exhibitions  it 
can  afford  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  of  the  open  door 
for  all  except  obviously  commercial  productions.  Event- 
ually all  art  finds  its  level. 

Raymond  Wyer,  Director 


MODERNISM  IN  AR? 

By 
CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

Not  the  least  significant  thing  about  the  so-called 
modernist  movement  in  art  is  that  it  is  no  longer  modern. 
It  is  not,  as  many  assume,  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Great 
War,  nor  was  it  even  responsible  for  the  Great  War. 
In  point  of  fact  modernism  in  painting  and  sculpture 
is  already  approaching  its  majority,  having  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  reaction  against  impressionism,  which 
actually  began  to  make  itself  felt  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  high  priests  of  the  modern  movement  in  painting 
are  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  van  Gogh,  each  of  whom  was 
neglected  and  derided  in  his  own  day,  though  at  the 
present  moment  each  is  recognized  as  a  master  of  the  first 
category,  a  veritable  classic  of  contemporary  art.  While 
Gauguin  and  van  Gogh  for  personal  and  individual  reasons 
remained  in  a  sense  outside  the  general  line  of  development, 
it  was  from  the  monumental  plasticity  of  Paul  Cezanne 
that  stems  the  movement  which  we  to-day  characterize  as 
typically  modernistic.  The  relation  between  Cezanne 
and  Henri-Matisse  is  obvious,  and  it  is  but  a  step  farther 
in  the  same  direction  until  we  encounter  the  initial  cubistic 
tendencies  of  Picasso,  Picabia,  Braque,  Derain,  Gleizes, 
and  Duchamp. 

Cubism  was,  however,  static.  It  lacked  the  principle 
of  motion — that  dynamic  urge  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  latter-day  existence.  It  thus  remained  for  the 
futurist  to  parallel  and  in  a  measure  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  French  post-impressionist,  synthesist,  and  cubist, 
which  task  was  achieved  in  the  contribution  of  the  Italians, 
Severini,  Russolo,  Carra,  and  their  associates. 


The  essential  features  of  the  modern  movement  having 
been  established  through  the  emphasis  on  plastic  form  as 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  French  cubists,  and  by  the 
development  of  the  dynamic  principle  as  enunciated  by 
the  Italian  futurists,  it  merely  remained  for  the  programme 
and  practice  of  expressionism,  as  opposed  to  impression- 
ism, to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence,  which  it  forthwith 
accomplished  with  stimulating  rapidity. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
confront  the  modernist  movement  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe  whence  it  had  radiated  from  Paris,  the  soul 
and  center  of  latter-day  aesthetic  advancement.  From 
Paris  to  Petrograd,  and  from  Stockholm  to  Barcelona,  it 
was  the  same  story  of  enthusiastic  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  some  not  so  young,  turning  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  new  evangel  of  modernism.  Satiated  with 
realism,  impressionism,  and  painstaking  illusionism,  they 
welcomed  the  abstract  and  synthetic  appeal  of  the  new  art 
with  avidity. 

In  every  focus  of  activity  was  a  courageous  pioneer, 
a  fugelman  who  pointed  the  pathway  to  his  sympathetic 
colleagues.  Christiania  boasted  its  Per  Krogh,  Stockholm 
its  Isaac  Grunewald,  Munich  its  Kandinsky,  Moscow 
its  "Knave  of  Diamonds"  group  and  its  Goncharova 
and  Larionov,  who  grafted  the  new  gospel  on  the  rich 
coloration  and  creative  fecundity  of  the  native  Slavic 
genius,  while  in  Budapest  Rippl-Ronai  carried  the  mes- 
sage into  the  land  of  the  Magyar,  and  even  conservative 
London  could  point  to  its  Wyndham  Lewis  and  the 
ubiquitous  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson. 

Apprehensive  folk  who  look  askance  upon  any  change 
in  what  they  deem  the  fixed  order  of  the  universe,  freely 
predicted  that  the  Great  War  would  put  an  end  to  this 
wave  of  so-called  radicalism  which  bid  fair  to  demolish 


certain  cherished  preconceptions.  And  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  transpired.  Instead  of 
being  extinguished  the  new  art  has  taken  on  fresh  life 
with  the  approximate  return  to  pre-war  conditions.  Long 
accepted  at  the  Salon  d'Automne  and  other  recognized 
exhibitions  abroad,  expressionism  has  at  last  been  ac- 
corded the  hospitality  of  certain  of  our  own  more  enlight- 
ened galleries  and  museums. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  scant  cause  why  institutions 
friendly  to  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture  should 
prescribe  the  more  advanced  pictorial  and  plastic  mani- 
festations of  the  day.  Our  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to 
print  free  verse,  our  orchestras  play  the  scores  of  Schdn- 
berg,  Stravinsky,  and  Prokofiev,  the  theatres  offer  stage 
settings  by  the  passionate  and  progressive  Russians,  so 
why  should  our  art  museums  close  their  portals  to  the 
ardent  young  radicals  of  brush  and  chisel. 

All  we  may  rightfully  demand  of  them  is  that  they 
evince  a  definitely  formative  attitude  toward  their  work, 
that  they  endeavor  to  create  rather  than  merely  copy.  For 
despite  the  seemingly  abrupt  changes  in  technical  idiom 
the  essential  physiognomy  of  artistic  aspiration  does  not 
vary  greatly  from  age  to  age.  The  precious  impress  of 
personality  counts  for  as  much  in  the  work  of  cubist  and 
futurist  as  in  the  patient  production  of  days  more  remote 
and  more  serene. 


CATal  og  of  TAi^criNgs 


ALEXANDRE  ARCHIPENKO 

Russian 


I 

Une  bouteille  et  un  petit  verre  sur  la  table 

2 

Petit  verre  sur  la  table 

3 

Femme  debout 

4 

Femme  assise 

5 

Femme  assise 

6 

Femme  assise 

7 

Femme  debout 

BATLINSON 

American 

8 

Title  unknown 

PATRICK  BRUCE 

American,  Simultaneist 

Q     Composition 
io     Composition 

HEINRICH  CAMPENDONK 

German,  Expressionist 

ii     Russian  Fairy  Tale 

12  The  Lovers 

JOHN  COVERT 

American,  Cubist 

13  Composition 

14  Composition 


DOROTHEA  A.  DREIER 

American,  Post-impressionist 
15     The  Weaver 


KATHARINE  S.  DREIER 

American,  Expressionist 

16  Portrait  of  Marcel  Duchamp 

17  Musical  Garden  Ftte  by  the  Sea 

L.  GODEWOLS 

German,  Post-impressionist 

ig    Gothic  Woods 


JUAN  GRIS 

Spanish,  Cubist 

20  Printer's  Ink 

MARSDEN  HARTLEY 

American,  Cubist 

21  The  Rubber  Plant 


HELENE  JUNGERICH 

American,  Pre-cubist 
22     Head 


WASSILT  KANDINSKT 

Russian,  Expressionist 

2 j     Painting  with  White  Forms 


\ 


KARL  MENSE 

German,  Expressionist 

24.     The  River  W upper 

JOHANNES  MOLZAHN 

German,  Expressionist 

26  Painting 

2  J  Painting 

28  Painting 

2Q  Painting 

GEORGE  MUCHE 

German,  Expressionist 

30  Painting 

31  Painting 

FRANCOIS  PICABIA 

French,  Dadaist 

32  Prostitution 

RIBEMONT  DESSAIGNES 

French,  Dadaist 

33  Silence 

34  Jeune  Femme 

MORTON  SCHAMBERG 

American 

35  Composition 
JOSEPH  STELLA 

Italian,  Futurist 

36  The  Bridge 
57     Coney  Island 


FRITZ  STUCKENBERG 

German,  Expressionist 

38  In  the  Park 

39  Composition 

40  Composition 

HENRT  FITCH  TAYLOR 

American 


41 
42 

Easter 

Title  Unknown 

ARNOLD  TOPP 

German,  Expressionist 

43 

Painting 

1 

TOUR  DONAS 

Belgian,  Cubist 

44 

45 
46 

47 

Nature  morte 
Nature  morte 
Nature  morte 
Nature  morte 

JAY  VAN  EVEREN 

American,  Simultaneist 

48 

49 

Higher  Plane 
Curves 

JACQUES  VILLON 

French,  Cubist 

50 
51 

Still  Life 

In  Memoriam 

HEINRICH  VOGELER 

German,  Post-impressionist 

52     Isle  of  Peace 
55     His  Children 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 

Dutch,  Post-impressionist 

54    Adolescence 


MAN  RAT 

American 


55     Dans  sa  cervelle  la  danseuse  danse 


JAMES  DAUGHERTY 

American,  Simultaneist 


56     Composition 


LOUIS  M.  EILSHEMIUS 

American 

57     At  the  Piano 


RUDOLF  BAUER 

German,  Expressionist 

58     Title  unknown 


ARTIST  UNKNOWN 

59     Title  Unknown 


